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CHATS WITH NURSE. 

By Two Mothers. 

yj CLOTHIN G — continued. 

“ To be noticeable is to veer towards the vulgar even in the 
dressing of children. Extremes denote a mind that has s 1 
much to learn respecting temperance in all things. A nice y 
balanced mind avoids striking extremes, as crude and ugly, 
just as a first-rate artist would shudder at an ill-painted 
picture. We must try, therefore, to teach the children to 
love that which is harmonious, and the first step is to let 
them understand that clothes ill-kept are insufferable. 

“There is no object in having ugly things, ma’am, when 
pretty ones are so much nicer to look at, but buying clothes 
is disappointing work ; they don’t seem to turn out as one 
thought.” 

“ It is well to remember that, however pretty a thing may 
be, so soon as it becomes unsuitable, it also becomes an 
eyesore, which means something unpleasant to look at. I 
used to find much difficulty in dressing Elsie — she never 
satisfied me twice together, yet she was neither a plain 
nor ungraceful child. I mentioned my difficulty to another 
mother, and her advice rings in my ears when new clothes 
are to be bought for the girl. She said : ‘ Discover her 
style, and stick to it,’ which advice I follow successfully, 
or, at least, I think so, for we must not forget that beauty 
lies in the eye of the beholder. It is an excellent plan,” 
continued Mrs. Ernest, “ for those who are mistrustful of 
their talents respecting the dressing of children, to note 
down a description of any becoming dress they may chance 
to see, and to remember it when shopping. Something like 
this : ‘ charmingly dressed child, in washing dress of narrow 
blue stripe, on white ground, navy drill saddle and cuffs, etc.’ 
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W hen we have not a gift naturally, it is well to cultivate 
it somewhat, especially in matters that we have to pursue 
to the end of our days — as in this particular instance of 
attiring ourselves. 

1 know a lady, not a hundred miles from here, who gets 
very worried over her clothes ; not because she lacks taste, 
or money, but simply because she always makes the mistake 
of reaching forward into the future, when meditating on what 
to buy in the present. ‘ I hat would come in for the autumn,’ 
or, 4 If I choose this, I shall not require another in the spring,’ 
is her style of comment. Consequently she generally manages 
to have got the wrong thing at the wrong time. It is better 
to say 4 What will be entirely comfortable for the immediately 
coming season,’ leaving the following one to take its turn. 
Our ideas alter with the sunshine, and the thoughts of spring 
are not those of autumn. All the wise men and women who 
ever thought, never taught anything better worth remember- 
ing than the wisdom of taking up our lives now — hourly, 
daily — for fear that, in thinking of the future, we neglect our 
present duties, and find even our opportunities of dressing 
nicely have slipped by us, season by season. 

“ But we are moralizing too much, and must hasten on to 
the practical. Have the children taught you how to tie 
the Princess of Wales’ knot, when you attend to their 
shoe-laces r” asked Mrs. Ernest. 

“ I do not quite see it yet, though so well worth knowing, 
as it seldom comes undone,” replied Janet. 

“It is just the usual draw-knot; only, before pulling it 
up, take hold of the left loop — left as you look towards it 
pop it over and through the central strap again. W hen 
the laces get a bad colour, renew them, even if not quite 
worn ; tuck them into the boots, ready for cleaning, atid 
insist that this is done with bottle blacking, as then the 
leather wears better, and does not get that caked look. 
However well a child is dressed, if the boots are defective, 
or the hair, teeth, or nails ill-kept, the whole appearance 
is spoilt. I must speak really earnestly to >ou, Janet, on 
the subject of boot-mending, as more mischief comes of 
this seeming trifle than can be remedied in lifetimes anc 
the mother, as well as the nurse, needs to cast let eye 
to the ankles very frequently. Just take to noticing the 
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. Tnnf't and mark what 
ankles of the people who pass ) > ’ bas ba pp e ned 

numbers have gone wrong somehow. bab ly might 

hpfore the bones were settled for life, an 1 . m 


have been prevented by more careful booting. 


Better have 

„ ur Doctor Maclean 

says, if the ladies would put poultices on their ee , e) 
would require fewer on their chests, when he gets cross 
about thin soles. 

“The boot heels must be wide enough, flat enough, and 
kept in thorough repair. If corns could speak, and tell us 
whence they come, many would cry out ‘ Boot-heels. Many 
a deformed ankle joint would also say ‘ Boot-heels. Some 
children have very thick, strong bones, and can constantly 
wear shoes without danger. There are others, whom you 
need only glance at to see that such slender legs and ankles 
require a strong boot, by way of rest, which can be used 
at the discretion of those in charge of them, as the occasion 
befits. I have lately noticed and admired the stout, firm 
ankles of the cottagers’ children here, and find they all 
wear boots, but they tumble about in the dirt, and do not 
walk so much as our children usually do, and this saves 
them, and is an advantage. So change from shoes to boots 
pretty freely, nurse, for children set up habits of walking 
badly, to rest and ease their feet, for they will not confess 
themselves tired, for fear of being made to sit still, or lie 
down. It is unnecessary for me to say a word about missing 
boot buttons ; that is inexcusable, especially now the patent 
catchers are used to fasten them on. 

Here comes jack; I think I should check him, nurse, 
he takes too long strides, and will consequently stoop. Let 

him climb. I think you will find it obliges him to turn 
hft feet out.” 

^ ■ d ear > dear; what have you done to your coat, Master 
v . e> ma am , all tar — it will never come out.” 

‘Yes, it will, nurse,” said Mrs. Ernest. “Put a little 
butter on the spots.” 

“ ^ utt er, ma’am ; will not the grease be as bad ?" 

•i . °’ because you can take that out with your 

, e ’ enz ;' le a ^ one will take out tar, quite as effectually, 
r i .v ° re . r , a P ! . Y’ J ac k constantly requires your flannel, 
, and benzine. Place a cloth beneath to receive the 
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grease, and remember to destroy the bits of material used; 
they are so disagreeable. Such a boy for spots, Jack. Go 
to your play now, whilst I finish my chat with nurse. I 
see you have the stocking basket beside you, nurse- I will 
mend a pair as we talk. I am glad you are a good stocking 
mender, for stocking knees tend to make a considerable hole 
in my purse. You mend them in the scientific way; I 
suppose Nurse Esther taught your” 

“She did, ma’am,” said Janet. “My life wasn’t worth 
living until I learnt to mend the stockings to her mind.” 

“ \ou darn the first strands on the wrong side, then turn 
the stocking, and lattice the darn across the right.” 

“Yes, ma’am.” 

“ 1 ma ke my darn,” said Mrs. Ernest, “ after a fashion 
of my own. I find I can make it the neatest by doing it 
entirely on the right side, and afterwards turning the 
stocking, and making a sort of rough darn at the wrong 
side to strengthen it. After all, the secret is to keep a 
sharp look-out for the thin places. ‘ A stitch in time saves 
nine,’ was surely first uttered by some one who had the care 
of a family stocking basket. These stockings have not 
been brushed since airing, and would have been much 
improved by it. 

“ Speaking of airing, nurse, I urge on you the importance 
of seeing w'ell to that. Never trust to seeming in this par- 
ticular : that will not do ; give the benefit of a doubt, and 
air the clothes again , yourself, before putting them away, 
or, at all events, thoroughly, before allowing them to be 
worn.” 

“ I am very careful in that respect, ma’am. Did you 
see the nightdress our visitor wore last week r 

“ You mean Edna — yes, her mother has had very delicate- 
chested children, and felt anxious about the airing at school, 
so contrived a gown like a bag, to draw up at the neck, 
which ensured an absence of pleats, and easy ironing. 

“ I consider we depend very much on the laundress for 
our children’s appearance. If she is a poor one, the clothes 
have a dark look, and seem to get dirty as soon as put on. 
Mrs. Noble washes so beautifully that we are in luck. I 
asked her the secret of keeping our handkerchiefs and 
collars so snowy, and she says that when the) are ready 
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for hanging out to dry,^ ^ hangs q them to dry, and, 
soaps them soun y, ‘ , She also puts a shade 

after washing again, the) a y for white flannels, after 

of blue in the warm rinsn g <• . t ^ e fl rst water, 

washing them with a little ammo" . |jg gow ns 

This is worth knowing, where 

are used for the little ones, which . are by •{ > jackets 

:^Xr d Nr 1 ^^“ , ^anne/acr<, : 
the back of the children’s combinations. The gaf ^ 

defect ■ it is the quiet cause of many ailments, and needs 
radical reform if our children are to be strong men and 


“I must also say a word to you about the care o t e 
children’s clothes when taken off at night. Of course, you 
hang - up the combinations and stockings, if not a t e 
clothes, and banish the soiled things. Do not let Anne 
miss brushing the cloth garments ; they look so different 
when put on again, and night, not morning, is the time 
for this process. I know it is not necessary always to carry 
them out to brush ; a touch up is sufficient as a rule, but 
even this, done in the morning, causes the nursery to lose 
its freshness for the day. 

“ It pleases me to see you wearing short gowns, nurse, so 
much dust and dirt is brought into the nursery by sweeping 
tails. If a nurse is to do her duty by the children she must 
have suitable clothes. No woman can lift, wash, and toil 
faithfully amongst them in tight sleeves and finery, and the 
nurse who has to crimp her hair, and adjust veils and gloves 
to a nicety before going out, must necessarily detract from 
the health and good temper of the little ones in her charge. 

“ I have not mentioned the tooth brushes, I think. Be sure 
the children dry them very well on their towels, and leave 
them exposed all day, after using A brush so treated will 
last long, but left damp, even a few times, is destroyed, as 
the bristles come out. Brushes and combs should be washed 
with a little paraffin dry soap, as it easily cleanses out the 
dirt. Sponges require a little salt in the water sometimes, 
followed by a dash of ammonia, which restores the colour. 

“ Be fidgety particular over all the nursery millinery, Janet. 
Guard it as you would your own best bonnet. We gave up 
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a whole shelf in the nursery press, because it appeared to 
get tumbled kept in any other way, and, to further protect 
it, we hung our little curtain, to draw back on a rod, as you 
have seen it. 

“ Now that I have told you many things you knew, as I 
threatened to do, and you have told me many things which 
I did not know, I must encourage you in faithful practice 
by reminding you that although each minute brings its 
woi'k, the minutes arrive one after the other. If you are 
really intimate with each duty, as it comes along, the way 
is smooth. I know there are days when you are tempted 
to wish your name anything but ‘ Nurse, Nurse,’ you feel so 
bothered and busy. Remember then your old teacher, good 
Nurse Esther, and rest assured that, since someone is always 
requiring your help and attention, you are of great importance 
in the world, and have not lost your chance of living the 
noble, selfless life, whose days are made up of moments and 
trifles faithfully discharged.” 


